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Mention  the  word  summer  and  what  pops  to 
mind... swimming,  golfing,  fishing,  boating... outdoors 
activities. ..fun  and  sun. 

Summer  is  traditionally  that  time  of  the  year  when 
Americans  take  to  the  "great  outdoors"  in  pursuit  of  their 
favorite  hobbies  and  sports.  The  home  is  abandoned  for 
the  tennis  courts,  beaches  and  favorite  swimming 
holes. ..the  stove  is  replaced  by  picnics  and  backyard 
barbecues. ..clothing  is  shed  in  search  of  the  sun's  bronze 
glow. 

It's  summer  and  we  all  should  enjoy  ourselves  to  the 
fullest! 
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However,  summer  with  all  its  excitement  and  activities 
will  spell  danger  and  tragedy  to  thousands  of  Americans 
both  here  and  across  the  oceans. ..and  the  tragic  part  is 
much  of  that  could  have  been  prevented. 

Safety  combined  with  recreation  is  no  casual  matter. 
Every  sport  or  activity  has  rules,  both  written  and 
unwritten,  and  for  safety's  sake,  they  should  be  followed! 

Safety  belts  are  to  be  worn,  not  just  casually  tossed  aside; 
life  jackets  are  for  smooth  as  well  as  for  rough  water; 
helmets  are  for  both  motorized  and  pedaled  cycle  riders. 

Remember  your  mother's  warning  not  to  swim  right 
after  a meal?  Well,  that  rule  applies  as  well  today,  just  as 
^knowing  your  limitations  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
swimming  area,  not  drinking  while  swimming  and  not 
|wimming  during  a storm  do. 

If  a vacation  by  car  is  your  plan  for  enjoyment,  then 
Follow  the  rules  in  planning  as  well  as  traveling.  Faulty 
tires,  brakes,  shocks  or  lights  may  add  extra  strain  on  an 
already  tight  vacation  budget  and  frazzle  the  nerves  of 
family  members  as  well.  Unconfirmed  or  no  reservations 
may  cost  you  extra  hours  on  the  road  or  a night  cramped 
into  an  uncomfortable  car  backseat.  And  hurrying  to  reach 
your  favorite  spot  may  not  only  net  you  a costly  ticket  but  a 
trip  to  the  local  hospital  as  well. 

Summer  is  a time  for  fun. ..not  accidents.  It  may  take  a 
little  more  of  your  time  to  be  cautious  but  your  enjoyment 
will  be  increased  immensely  by  being  alive  and  uninjured. 

Let's  have  a safe,  happy  and  enjoyable  summer. 

While  you're  enjoying  yourselves  this  summer,  don't 
forget  the  INSCOM  Journal.  We  want  to  hear  about  the 
recreational  activities  of  your  unit  and  its  personnel,  both 
in  words  and  pictures. 

Every  unit  has  a public  affairs  representative  or  Journal 
correspondent;  but  if  you  can't  reach  that  person,  contact 
us  directly. 

This  is  your  publication... we  want  it  to  be  about  you  and 
by  you  as  well  as  for  you!  We'd  appreciate  your  help. 
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THIS  MONTH 


People,  picnics,  special  events... they're  all  inside 
this  month's  issue  of  The  Journal.  While  the  spot- 
light is  on  recreation  and  safety,  there's  a variety 
of  units  and  personal  accomplishments  highlighted,  too. 
Some  of  these  include: 


Arturo  G.  Esparza,  described  by  many  as  a writer  of 
new  chapters  in  intelligence  liaison  history,  has  been 
honored  by  the  Panamanian  government.  Page  2 tells 
about  the  honors  this  retired  INSCOMer  received. 


It's  a new  concept,  and  the  66th  MI  Group  helped 
establish  it  in  Europe.  We're  talking  about  that 
country's  first  Community  SQT  Center.  Details  on  Page  6 


Page  7 starts  our  recreation  and  safety  section.  Here 
you'll  find  stories  about  INSCOMers  working  and  playing. 
There's  also  information  about  recreational  activities  near 
our  units,  and,  of  course,  some  helpful  hints  to  keep  your 
summer  safe. 


Plans  for  picnics  and  reports  of  anniversaries  already 
celebrated  begin  on  Page  20  under  INSCOM  Worldwide. 
There's  also  a report  on  emergency  procedures  being 
taught  in  Augsburg.  And,  when  you're  through  reading 
this  section,  turn  to  Page  24  for  a look  at  an  INSCOMer 
who  recently  bowled  his  way  to  second  place  in  the  Inter- 
Service  Bowling  Tournament.  That's  just  one  story  in 
this  month's  RecRep  section. 


COVER:  The  sun,  the  water,  the  sandy  beach... it's  all  part  of  the 
summer  scene.  As  the  song  reminds  us,  summer  is  made  up  of  lazy 
and  hazy  days. . .days  to  enjoy. . .days  to  cherish  and  fill  with  excitement 
before  the  winter  comes  again.  Cover  by  SP5  Paula  Lovensheimer. 


Panama  Chief 
Honors  Esparza 
At  Retirement 

Rarely  is  a career  intelligence  officer  publicly 
honored  by  a foreign  chief  of  state,  but  Arturo  G. 
Esparza  is  a notable  exception. 

After  spending  over  36  years  in  the  federal  serv- 
ice, 21  of  which  were  with  the  foreign  service  in 
Panama,  Esparza  and  his  wife  Eleanor  retired  to 
their  home  state  of  Texas  last  April.  And,  as  with 
any  such  departures  or  retirements,  many  cere- 
monies and  social  gatherings  were  held. 

Esparza  was  lauded  and  decorated  at  numerous 
public  and  private  functions  for  his  work  in  bene- 
fit of  the  US  and  Panamanian  communities  . . . his 
achievements  were  acclaimed  to  have  written  new 
chapters  in  intelligence  liaison.  Therefore,  it  came 
as  little  surprise  that  his  contributions  were  offi- 
cially recognized  by  United  States  authorities. 

Among  the  awards  received  by  Esparza  during 
Military-Civilian  Team  day  activities  was  the  Gold 
Medal  for  exceptional  Civilian  Service  from 
Brigadier  General  Richard  W.  Anson,  Com- 
mander, 193d  Infantry  Brigade,  CZ,  a plaque  of 
his  badge  and  credentials  from  the  Liaison  De- 
tachment personnel,  and  his  final  outstanding  per- 
formance rating  and  sustained  superior  perform- 
ance rating. 

Certificates,  letters  and  souvenirs  of  Panama 
came  from  such  military  officials  as  Lieutenant 
General  Dennis  McAuliffe,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Southern  Command;  Lieutenant  General 
Harold  Aaron,  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  Major  General  William  I. 
Rolya,  Commander,  INSCOM. 

What  came  as  the  biggest  surprise,  however,  oc- 
curred on  April  25  during  two  separate  activities 


BG  Omar  Torrijos  Herrera,  Panamanian  Chief  of 
Staff  decorates  retired  INSCOMer,  Arturo  Esparza, 
with  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 
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Arturo  Esparza,  retired  US  Senior  Panama  Liaison  Officer,  is  surrounded  by  officials  of  the  Panama- 
nian and  United  States  governments.  From  left  to  right  they  are,  BG  Richard  Anson,  CDR  193d  INF 
BDE  (Canal  Zone);  COL  Rodrigo  Garcia,  DCDR  Panama  National  Guard;  Camilo  Levy,  Panama  Pro- 
tocol Officer;  Esparza;  BG  Omar  Torrijos  Herrera,  Chief  of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  CDR  of 
the  National  Guard;  Jorge  Casiro,  Panama  Minister  of  Government  and  Justice,  and  LTC  Florencio 
Flores,  National  Guard  Chief  of  Staff. 


sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the 
Panamanian  National  Guard  (GN). 

During  a morning  ceremony  hosted  by 
Brigadier  General  Omar  Torrijos  Herrera,  Chief 
of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  Commandant 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  his  General  Staff,  Es- 
parza and  BG  Anson  were  ushered  through  a cor- 
don of  honor  into  the  Panamanian  chief s office. 
There  BG  Torrijos  decorated  the  INSCOM  special 
agent  with  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  in 
the  grade  of  Grand  Official.  That  honor  is  one  of 
the  highest  bestowed  by  the  Government  of 
Panama. 

Preceeding  the  award  presentation,  BG  Torrijos 
praised  Esparza  for  being  instrumental  in  assuring 
that  demonstrations  in  Panama  were  not  misinter- 
preted as  provocations  against  the  US  military  or 
the  Canal  Zone.  He  commented  that  Esparza  had 
consistently  worked  effectively  in  a delicate  job  . . . 
serving  his  country  loyally  while  retaining  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  Panama. 

Later,  at  a reception  in  the  National  Guard  In- 
telligence School  in  Panama  City  which  was  at- 
tended by  most  GN  G-2  officers  and  selected  GN 
officials  assigned  in  Panama  Province,  Esparza  was 
again  decorated  . . . this  time  with  the  LTC  Al- 
fredo Lezcano  Gomez  medal,  the  highest  National 
Guard  award  for  meritorious  service.  Presenting 
the  award  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Florencio 
Flores,  National  Guard  Chief  of  Staff. 


As  part  of  his  retirement  activities,  Arturo  Esparza 
was  presented  a silver  tray  from  the  Panama  National 
Guard  Intelligence  School.  Zayra  Espinode  Ellis  and 
LTC  Florencio  Flores,  second  from  left,  the  National 
Guard  Chief  of  Staff,  watch  while  CPT  Luis  Samudio, 
officer-in-charge  of  GN  Intelligence  training,  makes 
the  presentation. 
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“That's  what  I said! 


Flags  wave  . . . Commander  speaks 


Hamburgers  ...  a cool  drink 


A day  to  relax  ...  to  enjoy 


Armed 

Forces 

Day 
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What  a Day! 


ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION 

...  It  was  a perfect  day  for  a 
celebration  . . . the  sun  was  shin- 
ing, a soft  wind  was  blowing,  a 
jet  even  added  atmosphere  by 
thundering  overhead  and  the 
INSCOMers  were  ready  for 
some  fun.  It  was  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  celebration  at 
INSCOM  Headquarters  and  US 
Army  Garrison  Arlington  Hall 
Station. 

INSCOM’s  Commander, 
Major  General  William  I.  Rolya 
spoke: 

“Today  we  recognize  the  part 
our  Armed  Forces  have  played 
in  times  of  war,  peace,  explora- 
tion and  technological  innova- 
tion . . . the  whole  Armed  Forces 
team  has  done  so  much,  not  only 
for  this  country  but  for  the 
common  good.” 

A large,  decorated  cake  com- 
memorating the  day  was  cut  by 


Command  Sergeant  Major  Lee 
K.  Stikeleather  and  MG  Rolya. 

The  smells  of  a picnic  filled 
the  air  . . . weiners  roasting  over 
charcoal  mixed  with  the  aroma 
of  cooking  hamburgers. 

A band  played,  frisbees  were 
thrown  and  the  INSCOM  women 
beat  the  0-6s  in  a game  of 
softball. 

It  was  a perfect  day  for  a cele- 
bration . . . 


Photos  by 
INSCOM’s  Public 
Affairs  Office 


Wow!  A real  slider! 


And  for  a party  ...  a cake  . . . 


Color  Guard  participates 
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Community  Center 
For  SQT  Testing 
Opens  in  Munich 


Us  Army  E urope’s  first  Com- 
munity Skill  Qualification  Test 
(SQT)  Center — which  combines 
SQT  training  and  testing 
facilities  for  both  the  Munich 
Community  and  the  66th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group — opened 
its  doors  May  8. 

Officiating  at  the  grand  open- 
ing ceremonies  were  Brigadier 
General  William  K.  Hunzeker, 
Munich  Community  Com- 
mander, and  Specialist  5 
Elizabeth  Mueller,  18th  MI  Bat- 
talion, who  was  the  66th  MI 
Group’s  Soldier  of  the  Year. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  combining 
the  traditional  S-l  staff  test  con- 
trol office  and  testing  functionsn 
in  the  same  facility  with  S-3  staff 
training  functions  a more  effec- 
tive and  continuous  coordination 
of  training  and  testing  will  re- 
sult, thus  providing  one-stop 
SQT  service  for  the  soldier. 

The  Center,  located  in  a ren- 
ovated basement  is  operated  by 
four  persons  from  the  66th  and 
two  from  the  community.  The 
modernization  stages  were  care- 
fully watched  by  Sergeant  First 
Class  Samil  Yaus,  NCOIC,  who 
added  his  own  decorative 
touches  wiht  handpainted  SQT 
signs  and  crests  of  the  support- 
ing units. 

According  to  Bonnie  Johnson, 
the  66th’s  Test  Control  Officer, 
the  Center  also  provides  other 
military  testing  including  lan- 
guage tests,  OCS  exams  and 
Armed  Forces  entrance  exam- 
inations. 

The  Center’s  test  room,  which 
has  a video-tape  machine  and 
television  monitor  as  well  as  pro- 
visions for  a slide  projector  and 
screen,  can  accommodate  15 
persons  for  testing  purposes. 


Six  self-contained  audio  visual 
units  designed  for  individual  or 
group  use,  the  TEC  library  and 
the  Community’s  MOS  publica- 
tions library  are  located  in  the 
reference/study  room.  Here,  the 
soldiers  may  use  the  references 
in  the  facility  or  their  units  may 
borrow  materials  on  a short-term 
basis  for  unit  training. 

Plans  are  to  keep  the  Center 
open  three  or  four  nights  each 
week  for  the  soldiers’  use. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  room 
and  the  reference/study  room,  a 


small  classroom  is  located  in  the 
center  to  accommodate  small 
group-type  instruction  and 
presentations. 

The  Munich  SQT  Center  is  a 
community  effort  coordinating 
support  of  not  only  Munich 
proper,  but  from  other  com- 
munities such  as  Bad  Aibling, 
Bad  Toelz  and  Garmisch. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies,  at- 
tended by  Munich  Community, 
66th  MI  Group  and  other  offi- 
cials, the  MI  Group’s  Command 
Sergeant  Major,  John  F.  Dun- 
ford,  commented  that  “coopera- 
tion in  SQT  training  and  testing 
will  greatly  aid  all  Munich  en- 
listed personnel  in  maintaining  a 
level  of  proficiency  which  prob- 
ably would  otherwise  not  be 
possible.” 


SP5  Elizabeth  Mueller,  66th  MI  Group  Soldier  of  the  Year,  cuts  the  ribbon 
opening  Europe’s  first  Community  SQT  Center.  Looking  on  are,  left  to  right, 
BG  William  Hunzeker,  Munich  Community  Commander;  COL  Norman  Wells, 
66th  MI  Commander;  CSM  John  Dunford,  66th  MI  CSM;  PFC  Knowles  and 
PV2  Humphries,  SQT  clerks,  and  Bonnie  Johnson,  SQT  Center  Test  Control 
Officer. 
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Ask  several  people  what  they  do  for 
fun  and  you'll  get  a variety  of  answers. 

The  concept  of  fun  or  recreation  holds 
different  meanings  for  different 
people... and  what  one  person  enjoys 
doing  may  be  pure  drudgery  to  another. 

I'll  never  forget  the  classic  argument 
between  my  father  and  my  brother... 
while  discussing  my  father's  need  for  more  activity, 
my  brother  exclaimed  in  exasperation,  "I  never  could 
stand  to  sit  on  a bank  and  wait  for  a fish  to  swim  by 
bite  my  hook!"  To  which  my  father  retorted,  "And  I'd 
never  be  so  bored  as  to  hit  a little  ball  with  a stick 
and  then  spend  the  rest  of  my  day  running  around  a 
golf  course  trying  to  find  it  again." 

Recreation  to  some  is  a day  in  the  sun,  lying  on  a 
beach,  playing  tennis  or  sailing  on  a lake.  To  another 
it's  a trip  to  some  local  point  of  interest,  taking  in  a 
play  or  concert  or  just  curing  up  with  a good  book. 
Some  people  enjoy  cooking,  some  gardening,  some 
woodworking,  some  repairing  broken  objects. 
Whatever  activity  they  pursue,  it  presents  a 
diversion  from  their  normal  workday  activity. 

INSCOM  members  live  in  some  of  the  most  unique 
and  historical  corners  of  the  world. ..they  participate 
in  a variety  of  recreational  activities.  On  the 
following  pages,  you'll  get  a look  at  some  of  these 
activities  and  receive  some  helpful  hints  on  how  to 
enjoy  your  form  of  fun  in  a safe  manner. 

Happy  recreation! 


or 

Not? 
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SP4  Debra  Tapley  instructs  her  class  in  proper 
English  usage. 


inscomers 


Working  . . . 

During  the  day,  they’re  military  personnel,  at 
night  they’re  English  instructors. 

Staff  Sergeant  Vernon  Tapley  and  his  wife,  Spe- 
cialist Four  Debra  Tapley,  spend  their  off-duty 
time  as  instructors  at  the  Bay  View  English  Con- 
versation School  in  Okinawa  City,  a school  run  by 
Okinawans  which  offers  English  classes  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  learn. 

The  Tapleys  came  to  Okinawa  in  January  1976 
. . . he  assigned  to  US  Army  Field  Station  Okina- 
wa’s HR/EO  Office,  she  to  the  US  Army  Garrison 
Okinawa.  SSG  Tapley  took  a course  in  Japanese, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
began  teaching  at  Bay  View  in  August  1977.  SP4 
Tapley,  self-tutored  in  Japanese,  acquired  a basic 
knowledge  of  the  language  by  associating  with  the 
civilians  in  the  local  community.  She  joined  the 
teaching  staff  in  February  1978. 


How  did  they  become  interested  in  teaching? 
SSG  Tapley  explains,  “It  started  as  more  of  a self- 
interest  thing.  I wanted  to  get  involved  with  com- 
munity activities  and  Mr.  Kuniyoshi,  from  the  civil- 
ian personnel  office  at  the  field  station,  told  me 
about  the  school.  My  wife  visited  it  and  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  teach.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Tapley’s  reason  for  joining  the 
school’s  staff  is  two-fold.  “One,  you  can  see  the 
students’  progress  and  two,  it’s  enlightening. 

“You  can  take  classes  on  customs  and  traditions, 
but  the  best  way  to  learn  and  understand  them  is 
to  get  out  and  ‘learn  to  swim.’ 

Teaching  and  working  the  field  station’s  HR/EO 
program  don’t  take  all  of  SSG  Tapley’s  time,  how- 
ever. He  recently  completed  the  requirements  for 
a bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  University 
of  Maryland.  With  over  70  hours  directly  relating 
to  psychology  and  sociology,  the  sergeant  main- 
tained better  than  a B average  for  63  semester 
hours  of  course  work. 

The  Bay  View  English  Conversation  School  was 
founded  in  1972  by  Toshima  and  Mitsuko  Tomon 
with  the  original  goal  of  teaching  Japanese  to 
Americans  and  English  to  Okinawans.  After  a year 
of  small  enrollment  by  Americans,  the  school 
shifted  completely  to  teaching  English. 

In  addition  to  being  taught  the  conversational 
language,  students  learn  to  read  and  comprehend 
literature,  too.  The  course  runs  for  a year-and-a- 
half  with  classes  held  twice  weekly. 


And,  SSG  Vernon  Tapley  helps  his  class  through  an 
English  lesson.  (US  Army  Photos  by  SP4  Mark  Place) 
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by  SSG  Robert  Allen 


Walking  7000  kilometers  (4300  miles)  may  not 
seem  appealing  to  most  people.  However,  for  an 
avid  volksmarcher  such  as  Sergeant  First  Class 
Kenneth  A.  Burris  Jr,  S4  at  headquarters,  66th 
Military  Intelligence  Group,  Intelligence  & Secu- 
rity, Munich,  FRG,  it  is  almost  a religion. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Burris  virtually  stumbled 
onto  the  pastime  of  volksmarching,  a formalization 
of  the  centuries-old  German  tradition  of  strolling 
through  well-kept  woods  and  manicured  fields  for 
the  pleasure  of  both  exercise  and  natural  beauty. 
A friend  invited  him  to  try  a volksmarch — an  un- 
timed but  marked  and  measured  walk — on  the 
snow-covered  grounds  in  and  around  a small 
German  village  on  a Saturday  in  the  winter  of 
1973.  A brisk  walk  of  10  kilometers  (6  miles)  in  the 
crisp,  clear  air  of  Bavaria,  memorialized  by  the 
award  of  a medal  for  each  finisher  and  followed  by 
well  deserved  drink  and  wurst  at  the  local  gast- 
haus,  heightened  his  interest.  The  very  next  day, 
he  joined  some  German  acquaintances  for  another 
march,  and  walked  a distance  of  15  kilometers  (9 
miles)  for  his  second  medal. 

Then  single,  SFC  Burris  was  an  instant  convert 
to  the  volksmarching  religion.  He  graduated  to 
greater  distances  of  20,  30,  and  42.5  kilometers 
(the  latter  known  as  a marathon)  and  learned  that 
others  ran,  bicycled  or  skied  distances  of  up  to  100 
kilometers  at  specified  volksmarches.  As  his  collec- 
tion of  medals  and  trophies  grew,  so  did  SFC  Bur- 
ris’ appreciation  for  his  newly  found  activity. 

The  four  seasons  of  the  beautiful  Bavarian 
countryside  passed  beneath  him  at  a pace  from 
which  he  could  really  savor  the  experience,  from 
the  hopeful  sight  of  spring  wildflowers  peeking 
through  the  snow  to  the  sweet  smell  of  fresh  mown 
hay  in  summer  fields,  the  gentle  beauty  of  a deer 
crackling  through  the  autumn  carpet  and  the  re- 
freshing aroma  of  newly  cut  evergreens. 

His  total  enjoyment  grew  with  each  march.  New 
friends  were  easily  made  at  many  of  the  refresh- 
ment booths  set  up  near  the  halfway  points  of  each 
course.  The  stress  of  everyday  routine  was  erased 
by  the  envigorating  physical  exercise  and  pleasant 
camraderie  of  each  weekend.  The  sergeant  main- 
tained his  personal  record  book  of  volksmarching, 
documenting  over  475  marches  totalling  about 
4300  miles.  He  proudly  wears  the  pins  and  patches 
awarded  in  recognition  of  his  accomplishments. 

Later,  SFC  Burris  did  take  time  off  from  his 
volksmarching  long  enough  to  be  married,  but  his 
wife  has  no  complaints  about  being  a “volksmarch 
widow”  on  weekends.  In  fact,  the  pride  of  an  out- 
standing volksmarching  achievement  now  settles 
for  second  or  maybe  it  should  be  third  place  in  the 

— cont.  page  14 


and 

Playing 


A marching  tro- 
phy and  the  end 
of  another  enjoy- 
able day  of 
Volksmarching. 
for  SFC  Burris. 


SFC  Kenneth  Burris  and  some  of  his  friends  take  a 
chilly  walk  through  the  German  countryside. 
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Mignon  L.  Krause 

Shell  Play 
A Tune  . . . 
Shell  Run 
A Mile 

Specialist  Four  Mignon  Krause  of  the  US  Army 
Field  Station  San  Antonio  has  shown  that  she  has 
some  unique  and  diversified  talents.  The  traffic 
analyst  has  recently  performed  in  concert  with 
members  of  her  family  at  the  Incarnate  Word  Col- 
lege of  San  Antonio.  The  performance  included 
pieces  by  several  of  the  great  classical  masters. 

Accompanied  by  her  sister,  Melinda  Lee,  on  the 
violin  and  her  brother,  Edwin  Lee,  on  the  cello, 
SP4  Krause  played  piano  in  a continuation  of  a 


series  of  concerts  begun  by  the  Korean-born  Lee 
parents  in  1968.  The  family’s  numerous  musical 
contributions  to  the  culture  of  their  hometown  of 
Kansas  City,  MO,  have  won  for  them  the  prestigi- 
ous Musical  Family  of  the  Year  Service  Award  for 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  1975. 

Specialist  Four  Krause’s  numerous  personal 
achievements  include  performances  as  a piano  so- 
loist with  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
for  the  Young  Artists  Concert  Series  in  1969.  She 
has  since  competed  in  the  Women  in  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  Festival  in  1974  and  the  International 
Koskiowski  Chopin  Competition  in  1975.  Her 
laudable  demonstrations  of  talent  in  these  and 
other  events  have  won  for  her  many  outstanding 
awards. 

When  asked  about  her  plans  for  the  future  the 
solider  indicated  that  she  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  continue  performing  her  music  in  the  fam- 
ily tradition  and  would  also  like  to  attend  Officer’s 
Candidate  School. 

Besides  her  keen  musical  interests,  SP4  Krause 
has  spread  her  almost-hyper  enthusiasm  to  the 
area  of  physical  fitness.  She  is  an  avid  participant 
in  the  “Run  for  Your  Life”  Program  and  plays 
racquetball  as  often  as  her  busy  schedule  allows. 

Talking  to  this  young  woman  it  is  readily  appar- 
ent that  she  feels  just  as  much  at  home  in  a pair  of 
jogging  shoes  as  she  does  playing  a piece  by 
Chopin. 

Pretty  diversified — you  bet!  Pretty  talented — you 

know  it!  But  all  in  all  a very  impressive,  total 
person. 

— CPT  D.J.  SCHNIEDERS 


* . c 

* 


Field  Station  Okinawa  personnel  enjoy  the  beautiful 
beaches  on  Ukibaru  Island  during  their  Memorial  Day 
boat  trip  to  the  islands.  While  the  parachute  canopy 
blocked  the  wind,  several  personnel  did  end  up  a lit- 
tle “well  done.”  (US  Army  Photo  by  CW2  Richard 
Lewis) 
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What’s  one  man’s  recreation  is  another  man’s 
business.  And,  one  INSCOM  civilian  has  drawn 
from  his  recreational  activities  as  a youth  and 
turned  this  experience  into  a second  vocation. 

Mike  McIntyre,  with  his  clump  of  red  hair  and 
his  jovial  manner,  is  not  a roller  skater  but  a roller 
rink  owner/operator. 

He  really  grew  up  in  roller  skating  . . . his  par- 
ents were  accomplished  figure  skaters  and  had 
McIntyre  on  skates  by  the  time  he  was  three.  But  it 
wasn’t  until  a few  years  ago  when  his  children 
came  home  with  free  passes  to  a rink  in  the  Char- 
lottesville, VA,  area  that  he  became  interested  in 
the  activity  as  a business,  not  a sport. 

McIntyre,  who  now  works  as  an  engineeer/ 
intelligence  analyst  in  the  Intelligence  and  Threat 
Analysis  Center  at  Arlington  Hall  Station,  and  two 
other  friends  from  the  Charlottesville  area  decided 
to  embark  on  the  project. 

“We  looked  the  area  over  and  every  medium- 
and-medium-large-sized  town  in  Virginia  had  a 
roller  rink,  but  in  the  Washington  area  the  older 
rinks  were  run  down  and  only  a couple  were  being 
built,”  he  explains.”  Since  our  went  up,  15  have 
been  built  in  the  Washington/Baltimore  area.” 


The  three  partners,  one  of  whom  worked  with 
McIntyre  in  the  Foreign  Science  and  Technology 
Center  in  Charlottesville,  started  construction  in 
1973  and  opened  their  rink  in  Bowie,  MD,  in  April 
1974.  The  first  few  months  were  hard  ones. 

“No  one  came  for  the  first  six  months,”  McIn- 
tyre remembers.  “We  gave  free  passes  away  and  no 
one  came;  we  advertised  and  no  one  came;  we 
tried  everything,  but  no  one  came.  Then  one  night 
in  September,  the  third  Friday,  we  opened  the 
doors  and  there  was  this  huge  line. 

“Ever  since  then  we  can  count  on  a large  crowd 
on  the  third  Friday  in  September,”  he  laughingly 
remarks. 

Business  was  up  and  down  for  the  next  six 
months  and  it  wasn’t  until  June  that  the  rink 
reached  a breakeven  mark.  The  largest  crowd  in 
its  history  was  700  on  the  rink’s  first  anniversary. 
But,  of  course,  there  aren't  always  that  many  skat- 
ing enthusiasts.  What  was  the  lowest  number? 


“Well,  there  was  the  night  only  two  people,  sol- 
diers from  FT  Meade,  came,”  he  recalls.  “It  was 
Halloween  1974  . . . that’s  always  a dead  night,  no 
one  wants  to  leave  their  homes  to  go  skating  . . . 
but  we  entertained  them  for  three  hours  . . . ran 
the  whole  program.” 

What  is  a roller  skating  program?  At  McIntyre’s 
rink  it’s  set  in  a disco  atmosphere  with  flashing 
lights  ...  in  fact,  a new  lighting  system,  employing 
13,000  light  bulbs  in  the  rink’s  ceiling,  is  now 
being  installed. 

Skating  programs  haven’t  changed  much  over 
the  years  according  to  McIntyre  . . . there’s  still  the 
multiplication/couples  set,  the  ladies  choice,  dance 
numbers,  trios  and  novelties  such  as  the  limbo  or 
bunny  hop  or  hokey-pokey. 


For  PROFIT 

And  the  skaters,  although  many  younger  ones 
are  attracted  each  year,  keep  coming  year  after 
year  once  they’re  infected  with  the  skating  bug. 

“We  have  one  man  who  won  the  National  Dance 
Championships  for  five  years  back  in  1946-51. 
He’s  still  skating  and  with  the  same  partner.” 

The  rink’s  basic  age  group  is  1 1 to  17,  according 
to  McIntyre  and  about  40  individual  competition 
skaters  practice  there  an  average  of  9-10  hours  a 
week. 

“We  even  had  a roller  hockey  team  once.  It  won 
the  US  National  Puck  Hockey  Championship  in 
1975,”  he  relates.  “But  it  took  its  toll  on  the  build- 
ing so  we  had  to  do  away  with  that.” 

While  he  has  worked  for  the  federal  government 
for  15  years,  McIntyre  says  his  main  jobs  at  the 
rink  are  “plumber,  janitor  and  sweeper”  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a owner/manager. 

And  what  does  he  do  for  recreation  . . . skate? 
Are  you  kidding!  “I  never  could  stand  up  on  those 
things  . . . still  can’t.  I really  don’t  have  time  for 
hobbies.” 

McIntyre  does  have  eight  children,  six  of  his 
own  and  two  foster  children,  who  take  up  most  of 
his  extra  time.  And,  when  there’s  an  extra  hour  in 
the  day  or  evening  and  no  one  is  sleeping  or  talk- 
ing on  the  phone,  “I  play  the  piano.” 
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Summer  in  Turkey 


The  end  of  May  finally  brought 
pleasant  summer  weather  to 
Sinop,  Turkey.  Station 
personnel,  taking  advantage  of 
the  welcome  change,  started  the 
softball  season  with  four  teams 
participating.  Colonel  Canfield, 
commander,  opened  the  season  by 
throwing  out  the  first  gamefall  in 
a hotly  contested  game  between 
the  MPs  and  Detachment  169,  a 
tenant  signal  activity. 

May  also  saw  the  beach  opening 
with  everybody  enjoying  water 
activities  and  feasting  on 
hamburgers  and  barbecued 
chicken  at  a party  sponsored  by 
Company  A and  the  Unit  Lounge. 
Besides  swimming,  the  beach 
offers  sailing  and  water  skiing  for 
the  more  adventuresome. 

INSCOMers  in  Sinop  enjoying 
their  summertime  fun  are  shown 
on  this  page. 
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If  you’re  a history  buff  or  just  looking  for  interest- 
ing ideas  on  how  to  spend  a weekend,  then  San 
Antonio  may  be  just  the  place. 

San  Antonio,  home  of  INSCOM’s  US  Army 
Field  Station  San  Antonio,  is  the  result  of  many 
different  cultures  . . . the  efforts  and  beliefs  of 
many  people.  The  flavor  of  San  Antonio  owes 
much  to  its  Spanish  Colonial  and  Mexican  ances- 
try. South  of  the  city,  five  missions  trace  the  path 
of  the  Padres  and  the  city’s  early  settlement  back 
in  the  early  1700s. 

Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  known  more 
popularly  as  The  Alamo,  was  founded  the  same 
year  as  San  Antonio.  The  other  four  were  estab- 
lished within  the  next  few  years,  each  a little 
farther  south  of  the  city  than  the  last.  The  course 
they  laid  is  today  known  as  “Mission  Trail.” 

Running  through  the  city  is  the  San  Antonio 
River  which  forms  a horseshoe  bend  in  the  middle 
of  the  business  district.  The  river  was  there  when 
the  Conquistadores  came  and  it  flowed  silently  be- 
side the  Battle  of  the  Alamo. 

But  only  in  the  last  few  years  has  it  assumed  a 
major  role  in  the  charm  of  San  Antonio.  Now  resi- 
dents and  visitors  alike  can  descend  the  stone  steps 
and  leave  the  busy  world  of  downtown  San  An- 
tonio for  a delightful  stroll  along  cobblestone 
paths  to  unique  shops,  restaurants  and  clubs. 


San  Antonio 


When  the  Hemisfair  was  planned,  it  was  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  live  on  as  a permament  attrac- 
tion and  exhibition  . . . and  it  has.  Thousands  still 
visit  the  site  of  the  1968  San  Antonio  World’s  Fair 
and  enjoy  the  many  points  of  interest. 

There’s  the  Tower  of  Americas — 605  feet  into 
the  sky — with  an  observation  platform  where  you 
can  see  for  miles.  A revolving  restaurant  at 
the  550-foot  level  provides  a unique  dining 
experience. 

The  Institute  of  Texan  Culture  vividly  depicts 
the  roles  of  26  ethnic  groups  in  the  culture  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  The  Mexican  Cultural  Institute 
tells  the  story  of  the  neighboring  country  across 
the  border. 

San  Antonio’s  Spanish  heritage  is  most  apparent 
in  the  community-wide  celebrations  held  through- 
out the  year  in  San  Antonio.  In  April,  for  exam- 
ple, there’s  the  big  one — Fiesta  San  Antonio,  a 
week-long  celebration,  marking  the  independence 
of  Texas  from  Mexico. 

T he  Battle  of  Flowers  Parade  sees  a spectacular 
stream  of  vivid  color  flow  through  the  downtown 
streets  for  hours.  Finally,  there  is  the  Fiesta  Flam- 
beau, a night  parade  with  thousands  of  flaming 
torches  showing  the  way. 

Throughout  the  summer,  there  is  the  Fiesta 
Noche  Del  Rio,  a musical  festival  with  a Latin  beat, 
held  at  the  Arneson  River  Theatre.  Flamingo  dan- 
cers and  gypsy  guitarists  highlight  the  nights. 

In  September,  there’s  the  Texas  Folklife  Festival 
and,  of  course,  the  San  Antonio  Livestock  Exhibi- 
tion, one  of  the  country’s  finest  exhibitions  of 
blooded  stock. 
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San  Antonio  has  many  beautiful  parks — the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  Bracken- 
ridge  Park.  Occupying  320  acres  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  it  has  just  too  much  to  see  and  do 
in  a single  visit. 

Brackenridge  Park  is  the  home  of  the  White 
Memorial  Museum,  literally  a storehouse  of  trea- 
sures of  Texas  history  and  art.  The  San  Antonio 
Zoological  Gardens  are  conveniently  located  here, 
too.  And  one  of  the  outstanding  sights  of  this  park 
is  the  beautiful  Chinese  Sunken  Garden  con- 
structed in  a quarry  pit  where  cement  rock  had 
been  taken. 

Transportation  at  Brackenridge  Park  is  unique. 
The  Brackenridge  Eagle  is  one  of  the  world’s 
longest  miniature  railroads,  winding  for  3.5  miles 
through  the  park.  There’s  also  an  elevated  sky  ride 
constructed  in  1965  for  park  patrons. 

If  you  visualize  Texas  as  flat  and  dry,  then  you’ll 
be  totally  unprepared  for  the  beauty  in  the  Texas 


Hill  Country.  Famous  are  the  lakes  in  the  San  An- 
tonio area  for  their  sports  and  the  recreation  they 
make  possible.  There  are  spots  for  camping  and 
picnicking. 

Boat  launch  facilities  are  numerous  and  hun- 
dreds of  sailboats  and  power  crafts  dot  the  waters. 
Waterskiing  has  become  extremely  popular. 

Lakes  abound.  Even  within  the  city  limits  is 
Woodlawn  Lake  and  25  miles  away,  Lake 
McQueeney  has  facilities  for  all  types  of  boating, 
including  speedboating  and  hydroplaning.  Canyon 
Lake  and  Medina  Lake  are  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  city  and  attract  many  lovers  of  the 
waters.  A little  farther  away  is  Lake  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

And,  if  that’s  not  enough,  the  Gulf  Coast  is  only 
150  miles  away,  offering  the  joys  of  boating  and 
fishing  in  deep  waters. 

San  Antonio  . . . home  of  US  Army  Field  Station 
San  Antonio  ...  an  interesting  and  exciting  area. 


Use  Your  Head 
For  Safety's  Sake 

Using  your  head  is  generally  considered  the  smart 
way  to  do  things,  but  landing  on  your  head  as  a 
result  of  a bike  mishap  is  one  way  of  not  using 
your  head  wisely. 

An  increasing  number  of  helmets,  specifically 
designed  for  bike  riders,  are  now  being  marketed. 
Check  with  a reputable  store  that  deals  in  bicycles 
or  has  an  established  specialist,  not  just  any  local 
retail  store.  Then  try  a helmet  on  carefully  and 
make  sure  you  can  live  with  it. 

Safety  experts  say  that  four  out  of  five  motor 
vehicle/bike  accidents  could  have  been  prevented 
if  the  cyclist  had  obeyed  the  traffic  regulations. 
Not  a good  track  record.  Some  safety  hints  from 
experienced  bike  riders  who  have  survived  over 
the  years  include: 

• Watch  parked  cars  for  doors  that  suddenly 
spring  open  as  you  approach. 

® When  crossing  a dangerous  intersection,  dis- 
mount and  walk  across.  As  a “pedestrian”  you  may 
be  in  a better  position  than  as  a cyclist. 

• When  signaling  for  a turn  (which  you  are  re- 
quired to  do  by  traffic  rules),  make  the  signal  well 
in  advance  of  the  turn  and  then  get  both  hands 
back  on  the  handlebars. 

• Most  of  us  are  fair-weather  riders,  but  if 
you’re  riding  (and  singing)  in  the  rain,  be  careful 
of  slick  surfaces. 

• Watch  those  drainage  grates  and  ditches 
alongside  the  road.  (Many  communities  are  re- 
orienting the  grates  so  cycle  wheels  will  not  catch 


in  them.  Check  with  your  local  road  department 
people  on  this  one.) 

• Along  roads  that  have  considerable  car  traffic, 
and  even  in  other  instances  where  advisable,  ride 
single  file.  And,  no  joke,  don’t  tailgate  the  bicycle 
ahead  of  you! 

• Pedestrians  have  the  right  of  way.  Remember, 
you  might  be  walking  one  of  these  days. 

• Avoid  riding  when  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol or  tranquilizers.  Bike  riders  are  subject  to 
the  same  motor  vehicle  rules  as  automobile  driv- 
ers. 

• Don’t  overstrain  yourself  when  you  start  up 
your  bike  riding;  build  up  your  stamina  and  en- 
durance over  several  rides. 

The  same  tips  apply  to  bike  as  a car:  keep  your 
equipment  in  good  order.  Make  sure  your  tires  are 
not  worn  thin  and  that  they  are  properly  inflated. 
Check  the  chain  drive  and  other  mechanisms  of 
your  bike.  And  keep  your  eye  on  the  road  ahead 
of  you  and  around  you  for  approaching  vehicles, 
as  well  as  for  road  surface  hazards. 


— Burris  cont. 

Burris  book  of  records,  right  behind  the  twin  boys 
born  in  October  1977. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  this  year, 
SFC  Burris  hopes  to  “rebuild  my  house  to  accom- 
modate two  growing  boys,  an  understanding  wife 
and  a museum  of  medals.”  Knowing  what  Pele  did 
for  soccer,  we’re  not  sure  that  champion  walker 
Burris  might  not  just  also  find  time  to  popularize 
another  European  sport  in  the  US  — 
VOLKSMARCHING. 
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Ramblings 

Take  Me  Back 
to  the 
Ol'  Campgrounds 


It  happens  every  Friday  night  from  early 
April  to  late  October.  I shed  my  College 
Town-  coordinates  and  Pappagallo  shoes  for  a 
pair  of  faded  jeans,  a sloppy  shirt  and  Earth 
shoes. 

I unplug  my  typewriter,  leaving  most  of  my 
creativity  behind,  look  at  piles  of  unedited 
and  unwritten  material  and  escape  as  quickly 
as  possible 

At  home,  I pack  up  the  kid,  dog  and  some 
food,  hitch  up  the  camper  and  head  for  the 
great  outdoors.  It’s  the  weekend  . . . time  to 
relax  and  rest. 

A two-hour  drive  later  . . . it’s  time  to 
unload,  set  up  and  begin  breathing  the  fresh 
air,  begin  leaving  the  sounds  of  the  house  and 
city  behind. 

Here  there  is  no  status,  no  “upper”  or 
“lower"  class  neighborhoods  . . . forty  dollar 
tents  mix  harmoniously  with  forty  thousand 
dollar  motor  homes.  One  neighbor  dines  by 
shadowy  light  of  a propane  lantern, 
consuming  steak  cooked  over  an  open  fire  . . . 
on  the  other  side,  a family  eats  baloney 
sandwiches  which  were  stored  in  their  12  cubic 
foot  refrigerator  and  warmed  in  their 
microwave. 

I sit  in  the  middle  . . . slightly  closer 
quarters  than  my  townhouse  . . . cough  in  the 
automobile  exhaust  mixed  with  smoke  from 
burning  wood  . . . meditate  as  kids  scream 
and  dogs  yelp. 

Ah,  it’s  bedtime  ...  all  ready  for  a relaxing 
night’s  sleep,  which  hopefully  will  last  until 
late  in  the  morning.  My  neighbors  have  other 
ideas  ...  a campfire,  a guitar  and  a serenade 
late  into  the  night.  Oh  well,  it’s  the  weekend, 
no  early  rising  for  work  . . . 

Six  o’clock  . . . my  those  birds  do  sing  loud 
. . . that  sun  is  ever  so  bright  . . . and  that 
coffee  smells  so  good.  Might  as  well  roll  out, 
get  started  on  the  day’s  recreation. 

Hiking,  fishing,  boating  . . . ten  hours,  nine 
blisters  and  a major  sunburn  later  . . . the 
whole  sequence  starts  again! 

Sunday  evening  arrives  . . . time  to  load  up, 
clean  up  and  head  home  . . . time  to  pick  up 


the  house,  do  laundry  and  mentally  prepare 
for  the  coming  week.  What  a weekend  ...  no 
rest  . . . insect  bites  . . . sunburn  . . . never  do 
that  again! 

Monday  and  it’s  work  as  usual  . . . stories  to 
write  . . . messages  to  prepare  ...  the 
weekend  to  think  about  . . . wonder  where 
we’ll  camp  this  time? 
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With  increased  emphasis  on 
physical  fitness  and  economy, 
backpacking  is  becoming  one  of 
the  world's  most  popular  sports. 
It’s  a fun  thing  to  do  . . . but  it 
does  require  some  pre-planning 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  area  you're  exploring. 

Your  travel  route,  time,  meals 
and  emergency  procedures  must 
be  planned  in  advance.  Maps  of 
the  area  should  be  obtained, 
clothing  should  be  limited  but 
also  be  suitable  to  the  area,  and 
food  should  be  planned  to  meet 
your  needs  but  not  overload  you. 

A good  backpacker  carries 
matches  in  a waterproof  con- 
tainer, a compass  and  a knife  . . . 
and  he  never  travels  alone. 

Make  your  campfires  in  a safe 
and  sheltered  area  away  from 
high  wind,  heavy  brush,  logs, 
tree  trunks,  overhanging 
branches  and  other  fuel. 

Keep  your  fire  small  and 
never  leave  it  unattended  . . . 
and  when  your  break  camp, 
make  sure  it’s  out. 

Most  importantly  when  you’re 
backpacking,  tell  someone  where 
you’re  going,  when  you’re  leav- 
ing and  when  you'll  be  back. 
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by  CPT  Bruce  Jackson 


The  south  Florida  climate,  especially  that  along 
the  Gold  Coast  of  eastern  Florida  south  of  Miami, 
provides  one  of  the  most  favorable  year-round 
temperature  zones  for  warm-weather  outdoor 
sports  of  all  types  available  in  the  United  States 
and  possibly  in  the  entire  world.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  during  the  summer  months  when  out- 
door leisure  abounds  everywhere.  As  a result, 
members  of  the  US  Army  Field  Station  Homestead 
have  at  their  immediate  disposal  a variety  of  water 
and  land  sports  that  take  advantage  of  the  subtrop- 
ical temperatures. 

Particularly  during  the  summer  months, 
INSCOMers  at  Homestead  have  the  opportunity 
to  fish,  sail,  snorkel  and  scuba  dive  in  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  waters  anywhere.  Deep  sea  fish- 
ing in  the  Gulf  Stream  and  reef  fishing  on  the  liv- 
ing reef  extending  from  off  Homestead  south  to 
Key  West  provide  a variety  of  delicious  fish 
catches. 

Excellent  summer  sailing  is  provided  by  the 
proximity  of  south  Florida  to  waters  of  Biscayne 
Bay  which  offers  protected  warm-water  sailing 
from  Homestead  to  25  miles  north  to  Miami.  The 
almost  constant  availability  of  favorable  summer 
winds  lends  an  added  dimension  of  excitement  to 
sailing  a variety  of  craft  such  as  sunfish,  catama- 
rans and  large  day  sailers  available  to  the  unit. 

The  living  reef  near  Homestead  and  specifically 
that  portion  within  the  confines  of  John  Pen- 
nekamp  State  Park  just  12  miles  south  of  Home- 


Climate,  Sports 
Combine,  Making 
Florida  Popular 


stead  offers  the  most  superb  scuba  and  snorkel  di- 
ving anywhere  in  the  United  States  from  April  to 
November.  Currently  three  Field  Station  Home- 
steaders are  certified  divers  and  all  unit  members 
have  been  out  to  at  least  snorkel  and  view  the 
breathtaking  underwater  world  that  exists  on  the 
reef  at  depths  from  4 to  100  feet. 

On  land  the  most  popular  outdoor  sport  among 
field  station  members  is  golf.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
unit  are  regulars  on  the  base  golf  course  which  is 
open  throughout  the  year.  Other  sports  include 
racquetball,  squash,  tennis,  swimming  and  jogging 
as  a means  of  off-duty  entertainment. 

A popular  summer  past-time  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  many  fine  parks  and  recreation  areas  in 
the  greater  Miami  area  for  picnics  and  sun  absorb- 
tion.  Homestead’s  close  proximity  to  the  Florida 
Keys  which  start  some  seven  miles  from  Home- 
stead and  their  camping  and  picnicking  areas  as 
well  as  to  the  beaches  and  parks  of  Miami  and  the 
facilities  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  offer 
many  opportunities  to  pass  away  a day  of  leisure. 
The  great  abundance  of  recreational  activities  in 
the  greater  Homestead  area  together  with  the  year 
around  summer  climate  clearly  makes  Field  Sta- 
tion Homestead  a choice  location  in  the  INSCOM 
family. 
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Or  Man  Sun  Takes 
Heavy  Toll  on  Body 


You  can  beat  the  heat,  instead  of 
being  beaten  by  the  heat,  by  ob- 
serving some  precautions  when 
facing  high  summer  temper- 
atures and  sun. 

Heat  exhaustion  can  hit  if  you 
have  lost  an  excessive  amount  of 
water  and  salt.  Symptoms  in- 
clude headaches,  weakness,  diz- 
ziness, muscle  cramps  and  exces- 
sive sweating.  The  condition  may 
come  on  gradually  or  suddenly. 

Victims  of  heat  exhaustion 
should  be  placed  in  cool,  shady 
spots  and  given  a slight  salt  solu- 
tion, made  by  dissolving  14  tea- 
spoon of  salt  in  a quart  of  water. 


Heatstroke — sometimes  called 
“sun-stroke — is  extremely 
dangerous  and  requires  prompt 
medical  treatment.  First  indica- 
tion is  usually  when  the  person 
stops  sweating  and  the  skin  feels 
hot  and  dry.  The  person  may 
collapse  and  become  uncon- 
scious— a headache  may  precede 
the  collapse,  as  well  as  dizziness, 
fast  pulse,  nausea  and  mental 
disorientation. 

Immediate  first  aid  in  the 
form  of  wetting  down  the  person 


in  cool  water  should  be  given  fol- 
lowed by  transfer  to  a medical 
facility. 

Basic  precautions  for  heat 
exhaustion  and  heat  stroke  are 
to  drink  sufficient  water  and 
make  sure  you  have  taken  some 
salt  with  your  food.  Also,  avoid 
prolonged  exposure  to  sun  and 
excessive  activity  when  temper- 
atures are  high.  And  don’t  try  to 
get  in  that  extra  set  of  tennis  or  a 
round  of  golf  if  you  begin  to  feel 
exhausted. 


Fun  in  the  Sun  . . . 
Skin  Like  Leather 


Like  the  feel,  texture  and  look  of  old  leather? 

You  can  have  skin  that  will  fit  this  description  if 
you  overindulge  in  sun  worshipping  this  summer 
or  spend  too  much  time  outdoors  in  fun  and 
games  without  taking  proper  safeguards. 

Overexposure  to  the  sun's  ultra-violet  rays  can 
damage  the  skin’s  elastic  tissues,  causing  lines, 
wrinkles  and  what  is  termed  a “breakup  of  skin 
pattern.”  Dermatologists  warn  that  the  sun’s  effect 
is  cumulative,  and  that  it’s  never  too  soon  to  begin 
to  protect  yourself. 

On  the  market  are  sunscreening  preparations 
that  protect  you  from  almost  all  the  damaging 
rays.  They  are  non -irritating,  but  must  be 
reapplied  frequently  after  sunning,  exercising  or 
swimming.  Such  preparations  can  be  recognized 
by  words  that  say  “sun  block”  or  “non-tanning”  on 
the  package. 

For  those  interested  in  tanning,  many  products 
are  available  for  normal  sunning.  These  screen  out 
some  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  that  cause  the  burning. 
The  best  screening  agent  is  para-aminobenzoic 
acid  (PABA).  Other  chemical  agents  that  partially 
protect  you  and  which  should  be  listed  on  the  label 
of  the  product  are  p-dimethylaminobenzoate,  cin- 
namates,  phenyl  and  benzophenones. 

Products  with  five  percent  PABA  are  considered 
fine  for  putting  on  before  your  first  exposure  to 
the  sun. 


A number  of  sun-tanning  products  contain  no 
sunscreens  at  all;  instead  they  contain  lubricants  or 
moisturizers.  Other  “after-tanning”  creams  are 
similar  in  that  they  offer  no  protection. 

The  instant-tanning  products  also  contain  no 
sunscreen  protection;  they  darken  the  skin  within 
hours  of  application  but  the  color  gradually  fades 
in  a few  weeks.  Your  best  bet  is  to  read  the  label 
carefully  and  pay  attention  to  what  the  product  is 
for — if  it  says  for  deep  tanning  or  no  tanning. 

However,  the  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  best 
protection  is  still  the  “cover-up.”  Wear  a hat;  keep 
in  the  shade  (though  you  can  still  get  a burn  from 
reflected  light);  and  keep  your  arms  and  legs  cov- 
ered when  not  directly  engaged  in  an  activity.  And 
don’t  think  an  overcast  day  makes  it  safe — it’s  not 
so. 

If  the  aging  skin  does  not  worry  you,  and  you 
like  that  wrinkled  look,  then  you  might  consider 
taking  precautions  as  protection  against  skin  can- 
cers. These  show  up  as  lesions,  darkened  tumors 
and  moles.  That’s  the  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 
that  they  are  relatively  minor  and  have  a 98  per- 
cent cure  rate.  But  if  you  don’t  even  like  the  two 
percent  risk  factor,  take  heed  and  treat  summer 
sun  with  respect.  You  don’t  fool  around  with  old 
Father  Sol  either. 
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What  a Shot! 


An  Idea  Develops 
Into  Photo  Show 

It  seems  everybody  in  Europe  has  a camera  ...  be 
it  the  small  pocket  type  or  the  large,  multi-lens 
professional  model  ...  be  it  worth  ten  or  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

But  what  do  they  do  with  their  pictures?  Are 
they  pigeonholed  into  albums  only  to  fade  or  be 
forgotten?  Or  are  they  just  recklessly  tossed  into 
an  old  foot  locker? 

Members  of  Company  B at  US  Army  Field  Sta- 
tion Berlin  decided  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
this  quandary  recently.  They  took  an  idea,  gave  it 
some  thought  and  discussed  it  with  others.  They 
formulated  a plan,  added  a lot  of  elbow  grease  and 
determination,  lost  some  sleep — -lost  more  sleep — 
put  on  their  fancy  clothes,  pressed  the  switch  and 
watched  their  dream  become  a reality. 

Enter  THE  IDEA:  “We’ve  got  to  do  something 
with  all  this  talent.”  “How  about  an  exhibition?” 
“Sounds  good!”  Ah-HAH  . . . interest!  Thus,  the 
Company  B Photo  Show. 

Signs  were  made,  people  recruited  to  participate 
in  the  show,  a lot  of  coffee  brewed  and  upset 
stomaches  soothed.  Invitations  were  sent,  the 
room  painted  and  the  whole  area  given  “that  spe- 
cial touch”  for  opening  night.  The  inevitable  side- 
stepping around  obstacles  had  the  company  mem- 
bers as  nimble  as  the  renown  Fred  Astaire.  Finally, 
the  photos  began  coming  in. 

The  pictures  were  hung  on  the  eve  of  opening 
night  . . . five  hours  before  show  time  the  lights  ar- 
rived and  were  wired.  And  at  7 p.m.  on  May  5,  the 
Company  B personnel  had  a show  of  which  they 
could  be  justly  proud. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  photos  spoke 
for  themselves  ...  13  company  members  had  con- 
tributed a total  of  37  prints  to  the  exhibit.  The 
works  reflected  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and  skills 
. . . from  black  and  white  and  color  to  solarizations 
and  mosaics;  from  sports  and  action  shots  to  na- 
ture photos  and  still  lifes. 

Over  150  guests  came  to  view  the  photos  on 
opening  night.  Their  eyes  feasted  upon  the  dis- 
play, their  palates  were  gratified  with  hors 
d’oeuvres  provided  by  other  company  members 
and  their  wives.  And  by  evening’s  end,  the  verdict 


was  unanimous  . . . the  show  was  a resounding  suc- 
cess. 

Such  a success  that  future  art  exhibits  and  live 
performances  are  already  being  planned. 

Photography — just  another  form  of  recreation. 


The  famous  Mama  Leones  restaurant  was  only  one  of 
the  many  sights  of  New  York  City  that  AHSers  SP5 
Jerry  Hartberger  and  Carol  and  Janet  Snow  (right  to 
left)  took  in  during  a recent  Recreation  Center  tour. 
(US  Army  Photo  by  SSG  Steve  Lambert) 
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Holmes  Chosen 
As  Attache > 
Scores  Firsts 

W hen  a member  of  INSCOM’s  Administrative 
Survey  Detachment  (ASD)  was  selected  for  Army 
attache  duty  in  Romania  earlier  this  year,  she  not 
only  became  one  of  three  enlisted  females  in  the 
attache  program,  but  also  the  first  enlisted  female 
to  hold  diplomatic  accreditation  in  a Communist 
Bloc  country. 

Specialist  Five  Lorraine  Holmes  became  in- 
terested in  the  attache  program  in  February  1976 
when  she  was  assigned  to  the  Survey  Detachment 
as  a clerk.  ASD  is  responsible  for  the  personnel 
services  of  Army  members  assigned  to  the  Defense 
Attache  System. 

“An  assignment  in  Romania  sounded  like  a real 
challenge  to  me,”  remembers  SP5  Holmes,  who  at 
20  will  also  be  the  youngest  person  in  the  attache 
program. 


Her  duties  as  an  attache  specialist  will  require 
her  to  become  an  expert  in  the  administration  and 
intelligence  fields,  as  well  as  proving  that  she  can 
represent  the  United  States  Government  in  a 
foreign  country.  All  Army  attache  personnel  act  as 
personal  representatives  of  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Specialist  Holmes,  a native  of  Aurora,  CO, 
joined  the  Army  in  1975  after  a year-and-a-half  at 
Mankato  State  University  in  Minnesota.  “I  joined 
the  Army  because  the  GI  Bill  was  tempting,”  she 
recalls.  During  her  school  years  she  worked  part- 
time  as  a hospital  volunteer,  a legal  secretary  and 
at  a fast  food  restaurant. 

“I  like  to  meet  people  and  find  out  what  they  are 
like,”  Holmes  explains,  “And  I think  this  assign- 
ment will  give  me  a chance  to  meet  many  interest- 
ing people.” 

Specialist  Holmes  has  already  proved  that  she  is 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  her  demanding  as- 
signment. During  graduation  ceremonies  from  the 
Attache  Operations  Course  at  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence School,  she  was  named  top  graduate — 
outperforming  many  outstanding  senior  non- 
commissioned officers— including  one  who  pre- 
viously attended  the  course. 

“It  was  hard  to  get  their  respect  when  the  classes 
first  started,”  she  said.  ‘‘Many  of  the  NCOs 
couldn’t  believe  I’d  only  been  in  the  Army  two- 
and-a-half  years.” 


The  "Spit  and  Polish"  Honor  Guard 


There’s  an  organization  at  FT  George  G.  Meade, 
MD,  where  your  normal  standards  don’t  apply. 
And  a soldier  need  not  apply,  either,  unless  he  or 
she  can  meet  the  higher  than  normal  standards 
demanded  for  those  who  wish  to  join  the  elite 
INSCOM  CONUS  MI  Group  Honor  Guard. 

“Spit  and  polish”  is  a term  of  high  regard  among 
those  who  volunteer  for  any  of  the  three  major 
sections  of  “The  Guard”  as  it’s  called.  Smartly 
pressed  uniforms  and  highly  polished  shoes,  as 
well  as  short  haircuts  for  the  men,  are  SOP  for 
those  who  participate  in  either  the  colors  unit,  the 
marching  platoon  or  the  armed  precision  drill 
team. 

The  largest  number  of  soldiers  go  into  the 
marching  platoon,  which  participates  in  at  least  10 
major  parades  a year.  A highlight  for  the  march- 
ing platoon  is  the  annual  Gettysburg  Memorial 
Day  Ceremonies. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Guard  is  the  color  guard, 
d’he  colors — and  the  soldiers  who  make  up  this 
ceremonial  group — are  always  on  the  go,  lending  a 


traditional  flavor  to  events  that  span  a wide  variety 
of  military,  civil  and  social  events.  The  rotating 
schedule  of  ceremonies  is  handled  by  Sergeant 
John  Anthony,  who  can  draw  from  a roster  of 
topnotch  personnel. 

Newest  “unit"  of  the  group  is  the  INSCOM 
Honor  Guard  Drill  Team,  under  the  directorship 
of  Sergeant  Darla  Mitchell.  Instructor  for  the  drill 
team,  which  uses  regular  issue  M-14s,  is  Sergeant 
Douglas  Judd. 

The  Guard  was  formed  in  1967  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Security  Agency,  which  asked  for  a 
Joint  Service  Honor  Guard  for  then-Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  The  idea  caught  on,  and 
the  Guard  became  a regular  activity. 

Officer-in-charge  is  Captain  Ron  Mikeworth, 
who  is  assisted  by  First  Lieutenants  Jan  Atwood, 
Steve  Mulcahey  and  Carl  Rose.  The  volunteer  or- 
ganization, which  has  32  members,  is  part  of  the 
CONUS  MI  Group,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Joseph  D.  Howard. 
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INSCOM,  FT  MEADE,  MD  . . . 

Members  of  the  Counterintelli- 
gence and  Signal  Security  Sup- 
port Battalion’s  FT  Meade  head- 
quarters celebrated  their  first 
anniversary  as  a unit  May  16. 

A ceremony,  at  the  battalion 
headquarters  attended  by  Colo- 
nel William  Singleton, 
INSCOM’s  Assistant  Deputy 
Commander  was  held.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  commander 
and  other  key  figures  in  the  or- 
ganization and  a special  cake  was 
shared  by  the  battalion’s  person- 
nel. 

The  Cl  and  SIGSEC  Battalion, 
FT  Meade,  the  first  of  three 
INSCOM  CONUS  battalions  to 
be  formed,  conducts  counterin- 
telligence and  signal  security  ac- 
tivities to  provide  timely  intelli- 
gence and  information  to  main- 
tain and  insure  the  security  of 
Army  commands,  activities  and 
agencies  within  the  20  eastern 
states,  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
battalion  is  commanded  by 


Confused? 

To  clarify  any  misunder- 
standings and  an  error  in  last 
month's  article  on  LES  changes 
(May  Journal,  page  24),  here's 
the  basic  situation: 

Soldiers  who  cash  in  leave 
during  a PCS  or  reenlistment 
should  be  concerned  with  two 
blocks  (33  and  50)  on  their  LES. 
Block  33  shows  the  amount  of 
days  accrued  leave  and  for  that 
number  the  soldier  would 
receive  base  pay  only. 

But  if  the  soldier  has  any  days 
in  block  50  (leave  earned  before 
August  1976)  he  will  also 
receive  a basic  allowance  of 
subsistance  (BAS)  as  well  as 
quarters  allowance  (BAQ)  in 
addition  to  the  base  pay.  There 
is  no  projected  cut-off  date  to 
dispense  with  the  adjusted  leave 
balance  system  or  the  payment 
of  allowances  in  addition  to  base 
pay  for  the  days  in  block  50. 


Battalion 

Celebrates 

Anniversary 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald 
Press.  Francis  Duffer  is  the  bat- 
talion sergeant  major. 

“During  our  first  year  as  a unit 
of  INSCOM,  we  have  increased 
our  ability  to  provide  operations 
security  support  to  critical  and 
sensitive  Army  commands,  in- 
stallations and  activities  along 
the  East  Coast,”  Colonel  Press 
explained.  Another  significant 
achievement  has  been  the  bat- 
talion’s integration  of  counterin- 
telligence and  signal  security  as- 
sets and  resources. 


Annual  Picnic: 
August  5 
At  VHFS 

Everybody  get  ready. ..it's  time  for 
the  Annual  INSCOM  Picnic.  Aug- 
ust 5 is  the  date  and  Vint  Hill 
Farms  is  the  place.  A variety  of 
activities  and  food  is  on  tap,  so 
begin  your  planning  now! 

Sporting  events  include  5,  10 
and  20  kilometer  races  — part  of 
the  joy  of  Running  program  -- 
cartoons  for  the  kids,  bluegrass 
music,  square  dancing  and 
demonstrations  by  police  dogs. 


LTC  Donald  Press  and  COL  Wil- 
liam Singleton,  INSCOM  FT  Meade, 
cut  a cake  commemorating  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Counterintelli- 
gence and  Signal  Security  Support 
Battalion.  (US  Army  Photo  by  SP5 
Joe  Krull) 


drill  teams,  fife  and  drum  corps, 
skydivers  and  rescue  teams. 

There  will  also  be  a flea  market, 
fire  truck  and  jeep  rides,  dunking 
machines,  swimming  and  games. 

A highlight  of  the  picnic  will  be 
the  Virginia  State  Fast  Pitch 
tournament  and  competition 
between  INSCOM  units. 

The  picnic  starts  at  11  am  and 
lasts  until  5 pm.  After  that  there 
will  be  a Mongolian  barbecue  and 
rock  concert. 

Sound  like  fun?  Then  make 
your  plans,  pack  your  duds  and 
head  toward  Vint  Hill. 


INSCOM 


Worldwide 
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p.ft  Honors  Keep  Coming 
4>N^fJ  To  Okinawa  Soldier 

Veazey 


FIELD  STATION  OKINAWA 

. . . An  INSCOM  enlisted  man 
who  was  personally  honored  by 
President  Ford  has  been  selected 
as  the  US  Army  Garrison 
Okinawa’s  Soldier  of  the  Year 
for  1977. 

Staff  Sergeant  Gary  Veazey,  C 
Company,  US  Army  Field  Sta- 
tion Okinawa,  received  the 
honor  while  representing  the 
INSCOM  unit  in  the  annual 
competition. 

The  son  of  an  Army  colonel, 
SSG  Veazey  has  attended  the 
Vietnamese  Basic  Language 
Course,  Noncommissioned  Offi- 
cer Academy  and  various  cours- 
es at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute. 

He  has  served  tours  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam  and  spent  two 
months  as  a Vietnamese  in- 
terpreter for  incoming  refugees 
at  Indian  Town  Gap,  PA. 


It  was  for  his  work  there  in  the 
refugee  program  that  SSG  Vea- 
zey received  a letter  of  commen- 
dation and  personal  thanks  from 
then-President  Gerald  Ford. 

Sports  rank  as  the  sergeant’s 
main  hobby.  From  his  record, 
however,  it  would  seem  like  a 
“way  of  life”  instead  of  a hobby. 

SSG  Veazey  has  done  every- 
thing from  playing  on  the  com- 
pany’s Commander’s  Cup  flag 
football  team  and  coaching  their 
basketball  and  softball  teams,  to 
playing  on  the  Torii  Eagles  con- 
tact football  team  from  which  he 
was  named  to  the  Okinawa  Mili- 
tary All-Star  Team. 

What’s  his  main  goal  in  the 
Army?  “To  become  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army.”  After  that, 
retirement  and  a position  in 
career  counseling  with  a school, 
veteran’s  assistance  office  or  a 
local  community. 


For  the  present,  however,  SSG 
Veazey  is  heading  for  his  “home 
away  from  home,”  the  Defense 
Language  Institute.  Having  al- 
ready graduated  from  their 
German  Course  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Vietnamese  Course  with 
honors,  now  he’s  trying  his  hand 
at  the  Basic  Spanish  Course. 


Operators 
Are  Praised 

FIELD  STATION  MISAWA  . . . 

The  manual  morse  operators  at 
this  INSCOM  station  received 
high  praise  recently  from  the 
Commander,  U.S.  Army  Japan/ 
IX  Corps. 

During  a visit  to  the  station, 
Lieutenant  General  John  Q. 
Henion  praised  the  operators  for 
their  many  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments. 

The  general  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Henion  who  serves  as 
regional  chairwomen  of  ARC 
Volunteers,  Japan. 

They  Became 
VIPs  for  Day 

470th  MI  GROUP  . . Enlisted 
personnel  in  grades  E-6  and 
below  became  VIPs  for  a day  re- 
cently at  this  military  intelligence 
group. 

As  part  of  the  unit’s  Enlisted 
Appreciation  Day,  the  personnel 
were  treated  to  a VIP  briefing 
and  tour  of  Miraflores  Locks 
(Pacific),  Canal  Zone.  The  brief- 
ing and  tour,  presented  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Panama  Canal  Guide 
Service,  were  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  offered  to 
key  legislators  and  international 
dignitaries. 

Upon  their  return  to  the 
group  headquarters,  they  were 
recognized  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  470th  by  an 
official  proclamation  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  N. 
Sherburne,  group  commander. 


Come  One, 
Come  All 
To  Okinawa 

FIELD  STATION  OKINAWA 

. . . It’s  silver  anniversary  time 
in  Okinawa. 

On  Aug.  3,  the  field  station 
will  celebrate  its  25th  An- 
niversary and  to  honor  the  oc- 
casion, a week  of  activities  has 
been  planned. 

From  July  31  to  Aug.  5, 
there  will  be  a review  and 
dedication  ceremony',  histori- 
cal displays,  various  social 
activities  and  sports/games 
tournaments. 


All  former  members  of 
Field  Station  Okinawa  or  its 
predecessor  units  are  invited 
to  attend.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the 
field  station’s  S-3  Office 
(autovon  640-1110-631-4436) 
or  Sergeant  First  Class  Gary 
Miller,  INSCOM  Public  Af- 
fairs Office  (autovon  222- 
5496,  commercial  202-692- 
5496). 

Torii  Station  was  first 
opened  Aug.  3,  1953,  near  the 
village  of  Sobe,  Okinawa,  as 
the  home  of  Field  Station  8603 
Administrative  Area  Unit,  an 
Army  Security  Agency  unit 
which  was  originally  located  at 
Futenma,  Okinawa,  after  its 
activation  in  1951. 
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SP4  Jim  Bolton,  left,  instructs  SP5 
Andy  Anderson,  USA  Communica- 
tions Command,  in  proper  CPR 
techniques  during  a recent  Field 
Station  Augsburg  class.  (US  Army 
Photo  by  SP5  Marsha  Wilson) 


Honors  Come 
To  66th  for 
Reenlistments 

66th  MI  GROUP  . . . Reenlist- 
ment honors  keep  coming  to 
units  of  the  66th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Group. 

The  502d  I&S  BN  has  won  the 
USAREUR  Category  E Reen- 
listment competititon  for  the  last 
two  quarters  in  a row  after  com- 
petition with  all  USAREUR 
units.  Reenlistment  NCO  for  the 
unit  is  Sergeant  First  Class 
Heyman. 

During  the  2d  quarter,  Head- 
quarters Company  of  the  66th 
MI  GP  accomplished  100  per- 
cent in  both  first  term  and  career 
categories,  becoming  the  only 
INSCOM  unit  in  the  66th  to  ac- 
complish its  assigned  objectives. 

Captains  Rhame  and  Johnson, 
Staff  Sergeant  Allen  and  Spe- 
cialist Five  Steinke  made  up  that 
unit’s  reenlistment  team. 


CPR  Taught 
At  Augsburg 
To  INSCOMers 

FIELD  STATION  AUGSBURG 

...  If  you’re  planning  to  have  an 
emergency  happen  to  you,  plan 
to  have  it  while  at  Field  Station 
Augsburg  where  your  chances 
for  survival  will  be  much  greater. 

And  when  you  recover,  pause 
a moment  to  thank  two  men  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  the 
training  program,  where  proce- 
dures necessary  to  save  lives  are 
taught. 

Specialist  Four  Jim  Bolton, 
Second  Operations  Battalion, 
and  Specialist  Five  Thomas 
James  Orban,  USA  Communica- 
tions Command,  are  providing 
the  training  in  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation,  or  CPR  as  it’s  pop- 
ularly called.  CPR  is  designed  to 
start  heart  and  breathing  recov- 
ery after  a victim  suffers  any- 
thing from  heart  attack  to  suffo- 
cation, electric  shock  or  near- 
drowning. 

The  course  was  started  by  SP4 
Bolton,  mostly  during  his  off- 
duty  time,  who  had  already 
gained  experience  in  teaching 
military  members  CPR  while  as- 
signed to  US  Army  Field  Station 
San  Antonio.  Additionally,  he 
was  a trained  emergency  medical 
technician  (EMT) 

Specialist  4 Bolton  gained  a 
helping  hand  when  a class  atten- 
dee, SP  4 Orban,  who  is  also  an 
EMT,  volunteered  to  assist.  Both 
men,  to  obtain  their  ratings, 
have  ridden  with  ambulance  res- 
cue teams  and  participated  in 
almost  every  type  of  emergency 
situation. 

According  to  SP4  Bolton,  the 
emergency  procedure  they’re 
teaching  is  especially  important 
at  Augsburg,  where  soldiers  deal 
with  so  much  electronic  equip- 
ment and  may  undergo  electric 
shock. 


More  than  70  members  at  the 
field  station  have  been  trained  in 
CPR  techniques,  including  the 
sequence  of  mouth-to-mouth  re- 
suscitation and  chest  pressure 
motions.  By  the  first  of  next 
year,  SP4  Bolton  estimates  that 
all  members  at  FS  Augsburg  will 
have  gone  through  the  training 
course. 

Specialist  4 Bolton  warns  that 
saving  lives  by  CPR  is  not  “all 
glory  like  a TV  show.”  Many 
come  into  the  class,  SP4  Bolton 
observes,  thinking  all  you  have 
to  do  is  hit  the  chest  over  and 
over  again.  “Actually,”  he  says, 
“you  do  it  once,  and  that’s  all.” 

Another  important  emergency 
measure  is  the  Heimlich  tech- 
nique, a method  of  applying 
pressure  around  a person’s  waist 
to  dislodge  an  obstruction,  such 
as  food,  caught  in  the  throat  and 
threatening  suffocation  to  the 
person,  Even  this  simple  tech- 
nique, which  has  received  wide 
publicity,  needs  to  be  handled 
with  caution. 

“When  doing  this,”  SP4  Bolton 
says,  “you  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  injure  a person’s  rib  or 
breastbone  or  to  damage  an 
internal  organ.  A sharp  slap  or 
strike  on  a person’s  back  may  be 
enough  to  dislodge  the  obstruc- 
tion.” 

If  the  person’s  breathing  has 
stopped  the  CPR  method  must 
be  applied  at  once  to  avoid  brain 
damage  from  lack  of  oxygen. 


66th  Plans 
Picnic,  Games 
For  July  14 

66TH  MI  GROUP  ...  A picnic 
and  an  afternoon  of  games  and 
activities  have  been  planned  for 
the  66th’s  Organizational  Day, 
slated  for  July  14. 

The  1st  Annual  Wells  Invita- 
tional 10,000  Meter  Run  will  kick 
off  the  activities.  Separate  divi- 
sions have  been  established  for 
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personnel  under  40  and  over  40 
in  both  men’s  and  women’s 
classes.  Medals  will  be  awarded 
for  the  top  three  finishers  in 
each  class  with  certificates  for  all 
others  who  finish  the  race. 

And  after  the  race,  there  will 
be  a picnic  at  Harlaching  Field 
followed  by  an  afternoon  of 
games. 

MPs  Hold 
Bike  Rodeo 

VINT  HILL  FARMS  STATION 

. . . The  military  police  at  this 
rural  Virginia  Army  post  held  a 
rodeo  recently  . . . but  instead  of 
bucking  broncos  and  Brahmin 
bulls  the  “cowpokes”  were  riding 
bicycles. 

It  was  the  annual  Bicycle 
Rodeo,  sponsored  by  the  Provost 
Marshal’s  Office  to  emphasize 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  cycl- 
ing. 


The  program  began  with  two 
bicycle  safety  films  followed  by  a 
bicycle  inspection.  Then  partici- 
pants rode  their  bikes  through 
an  obstacle  course. 

Honors  Go 
To  522ders 

522D  MI  Battalion  . . . During 
the  3d  and  4th  quarters  of  1977, 
members  of  the  522d  MI  BN  at 
FT  Hood,  TX,  were  selected  as 
the  2d  Armored  Division’s  Sol- 
dier and  Non-Commissioned  Of- 
ficer of  the  Quarter. 

Sergeant  Jeffrey  L.  Gaither, 
than  a specialist  four,  was 
selected  as  Division  Soldier  for 
the  3d  Quarter.  A Vietnamese 
linguist  assigned  to  Company  A, 
SGT  Gaither  works  as  a team 
leader. 

In  the  4th  quarter  competi- 
tion, the  battalion  took  both 
places  of  honor  within  the  divi- 
sion. This  time,  Specialist  Four 


A quiet  breeze  fil- 
tered through  the 
trees  and  the  IN- 
SCOM  flag  was 
slightly  lowered 
as  a wreath  of 
flowers  marked 
Memorial  Day 
ceremonies  at  Ar- 
lington Hall  Sta- 
tion. (Public  Af- 
fairs Office 
Photo) 


Michael  A.  Fitzgerald,  also  now  a 
sergeant  who  works  as  a German 
linguist,  was  selected  as  The 
Outstanding  Soldier. 

He  was  joined  in  the  top  cate- 
gory by  Sergeant  Lionel 
Deschine,  a counterintelligence 
agent  assigned  to  the  battalion  in 
Headquarters  and  Operations 
Company. 

Not  only  did  SGT  Deschine 
win  the  NCO  category  in  the  di- 
vision, he  went  on  to  take  top 
place  at  FT  Hood,  representing 
50,000  soldiers.  He  was  further 
selected  as  the  2d  Armored  Divi- 
sion Soldier  of  the  Year. 


'We  Remember 
Those  Who 
Went  Before' 

ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION 

...  “I  call  upon  you  to  re- 
member those  soldiers  . . . par- 
ticularly those  of  our  present 
and  former  units  . . . who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
this  country.” 

While  the  sun  beat  down  on 
nearly  a hundred  INSCOMers 
gathered  on  the  Headquarter’s 
lawn,  Major  General  William  I. 
Rolya  emphasized  that  through 
the  years,  Memorial  Day  has  un- 
fortunately turned  into  a holiday 
. . . not  a memorial  day. 

Referring  to  the  Command’s 
memorial  statue  which  honors 
members  killed  in  combat,  he  re- 
flected, “There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  our  names  would 
have  been,  instead,  we’re  stand- 
ing here  today  enjoying  life  to  its 
fullest.” 

With  the  color  and  honor 
guards  at  attention,  the  general, 
accompanied  b y Command 
Sergeant  Major  Lee  K. 
Stikeleather,  placed  a red,  white 
and  blue  wreath  at  the  statue’s 
base.  A 21-gun  salute  was 
sounded  followed  by  Taps. 
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RecRep 

Brosius  Bowls  Way 
To  a Top  Spot 


iNSCOMers  have  been  taking 
honors  in  bowling,  basketball, 
softball  and  racquetball  recent- 
ly in  addition  to  participating 
in  walk-a-thons  and  running 
programs. 

Lee  E.  Brosius  of  the  527th 
MI  Battalion,  part  of  the  66th 
MI  Group,  bowled  his  way  to 
second  place  during  May  at  the 
Inter-Service  Bowling  Tourna- 
ment. 

Brosius,  who  ended  the  tour- 
nament with  a 202  point  game 
average,  was  not  only  named  2d 
All-Around  Bowler  but  also 
placed  third  in  the  doubles  tour- 
ney. In  the  singles  division,  he 
placed  7th  with  1154  points  in 
the  six  game  series. 

In  the  All-Army  Tournament 
at  FT  Ord,  Brosius  also  won  sec- 
ond place.  And,  earlier  in  the 
month,  he  placed  5th  out  of  700 
competitors  in  the  US  Army 
Europe  Masters  tournament. 

In  other  bowling  news,  the 
Heidelberg  Field  Office  of  the 
527th  MI  BN  was  victorious  in 
relieving  the  local  MPI  of  the  co- 
veted inter-police  bowling 
trophy  during  the  Second  An- 
nual Heidelberg  In  ter- Police 
Bowling  Tournament. 

Victorious  MI  team  members 
included  Alraub,  Glen  Arnold, 
Tom  Vonahlefeld,  Stan  Stanton, 
Chet  Boleski  and  Vic  Reblita. 
High  game  honors  in  the  tour- 
nament went  to  Reblita. 

Commander’s  Trophy  Pro- 
grams continue  at  the  66th  MI 
Group.  First  place  in  the  recent 
volleyball  portion  of  the  tour- 
nament went  to  the  18th  MI  BN 
with  Headquarters  Company  of 
the  66th  finishing  close  behind. 


Headquarters  company  leads 
in  the  program’s  standings  with 
55  points  and  the  18th  is  close 
behind  with  41  points. 

The  470th  MI  Group  slow- 
pitch  softball  team  culminated  a 
successful  season  by  finishing 
third  in  the  unit  level  cham- 
pionships competing  against  the 
Army’s  best  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

While  in  previous  years  the 
470th  was  unable  to  field  a team, 
a super-talent  loaded  team 
emerged  this  February  which 
scrapped  with  Army  units  ten 
times  larger  in  personnel 
strength — and  won  the  division 
championship  to  make  it  to  the 


Showing  his  prize-winning  form  is 
Lee  E.  Brosius  who  recently  placed 
second  in  the  Inter-Service  Bowling 
Tournament. 
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Mike  Schneider  takes  a shot  during 
racquetball  finals  at  Yokota,  Japan. 
(US  Army  Photo  by  Glen  Grant) 


Canal  Zone  Army  Unit  Level 
Championships. 

Two  members  of  the  team  re- 
ceived recognition  for  their  out- 
standing contributions.  Cen- 
terfielder  Gilbert  Buster  was 
awarded  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  and  batting  champion 
(.650  average)  awards,  while 
shortfielder  Donny  Beam  re- 
ceived the  1978  Sportsmanship 
Award. 

In  basketball  news,  the  1st 
Annual  INSCOM  Basketball 
tournament  held  at  Vint  Hill 
Farms  in  March  saw  the  team 
from  Arlington  Hall  Station  the 
victor.  INSCOM  FT  Meade 
ended  up  in  second  place  with 
Vint  Hill  in  third  and  the  376th 
ASA  Company  in  fourth. 

In  Germany  during  March, 
the  1st  Operations  Battalion  of 
US  Army  Field  Station  Au- 
gsburg took  the  Augsburg 
Community  Basketball  Cham- 
pionships with  a big  win  over 
their  rivals,  the  229th  S&S  Com- 
pany from  Reese  Kaserne. 

In  women’s  competition,  the 
Augsburg  Crusaders  repeat- 
ed last  year’s  performance  by 
again  winning  the  USAREUR 
Women’s  Basketball  Cham- 
pionships. 
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Jackie  Moate  from  the  field 
station  and  Sally  Spear  of  the  Air 
Force  element  were  instrumental 
in  the  Crusader  victory. 

At  the  502d,  the  women’s  team 
finished  their  season  without  a 
loss.  The  women  from  Flak 
Kaserne  were  never  really  chal- 
lenged and  won  all  their  games 
with  at  least  a 10-point  spread. 

In  Japan,  the  500th  MI 
Group’s  basketball  team  chalked 
up  its  first  victorious  season 
since  being  transferred  from 
Hawaii  to  Camp  Zama.  During 
the  year,  the  team  steadily  im- 
proved placing  fourth  in  league 
play  and  second  in  the  cham- 
pionship tournament  which 
ended  the  season. 

The  glory  for  the  men’s  singles 
in  racquetball  was  gobbled  up  by 
Mike  Schneider  of  the  500th 
who  breezed  his  way  to  the 
Interservice  Racquetball  Finals 
held  at  Yokota  AFB,  Japan. 

Although  Kirby  Rice  of  US 
Army  Japan,  a 6-foot  powerful 
righthander,  was  regarded  as  the 
opponent  to  be  reckoned  with, 
that  match  ended  21-9,  8-21 
and  21-10. 


An  Easy  Way 
To  See  Hawaii 

Trying  to  do  Hawaii  on  $10  a 
day?  Well,  good  luck. 

However,  you  can  still  get  by 
relatively  cheaply  by  staying  at 
the  Hale  Koa  Hotel,  which  serves 
active  duty  personnel  and  their 
dependents  on  pass  or  leave. 

Located  on  the  beach,  the 
hotel  provides  lodging  and  rec- 
reational facilities  for  all  ranks  or 
grades.  Retired  persons,  as  well 
as  certain  other  categories  of 
personnel  (such  as  DOD  civilians 
and  their  dependents  when  on 
TDY),  can  stay  at  the  Hale  Koa. 

For  current  rates  and  availabil- 
ity, write  Armed  Forces  Recrea- 
tion Center,  2055  Kalia  Rd., 
Honolulu,  HI  96815.  Phone: 
(808)  955-9555. 


In  the  US  Army  Garrison 
Honshu  doubles,  Schneider  and 
Ken  Paradise  teamed  up  to 
smash  their  way  to  the  number 
one  spot. 

At  Arlington  Hall  Station,  the 

Officer’s  Volleyball  Team  beat 
the  crew  from  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting by  15-4  and  15-3  to 
gain  the  championship  crown  in 
the  AHS  Tournament.  Leading 
the  team  were  Leon  Givler,  Ste- 
ven Furian  and  John  Pritchard. 

Eugene  B.  Patton  from  IN- 
SCOM’s  CONUS  MI  Group,  re- 
cently placed  third  in  the  600 
yard  dash  at  the  Towson  Indoor 
Track  and  Field  Meet.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  he  ran  in  the  Maryland 
Marathon,  finishing  ahead  of 
477  of  the  1545  runners  who 
finished  the  course. 


Price  Is  Right 

INSCOMers  stationed  at  FT 
Meade,  MD,  not  only  have  the 
attractions  of  the  Washington, 
DC,  area  close  at  hand  but  also 
those  maintained  by  the  Army  at 
Lewes,  DE. 

Swimming,  boating,  fishing 
and  an  indoor  recreation  center 
are  only  an  example  of  the  fun 
and  entertainment  awaiting  en- 
listed and  officer  personnel  and 
their  dependents. 

Best  of  all  is  the  price  . . . only 
10  to  13  dollars  per  day  depend- 
ing on  grade.  The  facilities,  in- 
cluding spacious  rooms  are 
available  on  a daily  or  weekly 
basis. 


They  Walk  to  Help 
Children  in  Need 


Members  of  US  Army  Field 
Station  Korea  keep  "walking" 
up  the  dollars  for  the  Shin  Seng 
Children's  Home. 

During  early  April,  field 
station  personnel  left  the  stuffy 
confines  of  their  offices  to  enjoy 
the  warm,  sunny  springtime 
weather  outside.  After  meeting 
at  the  FSK  PX  parking  lot,  they 
traveled  by  vehicle  the  10 
kilometers  to  the  Pyong  Taek 
police  station. 

There  the  activity,  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  pain  began  as  over 
400  soldiers  from  the  rank  of 
PV2  to  LTC  along  with  their 
wives,  children  and  friends 
began  a 20  kilometer  walk-a- 
thon. 

The  route  took  them  from  the 
police  station  to  AnSeong  and 
then  to  the  Shin  Seng  Child- 
ren's Home. 

At  the  outskirts  of  Pyong 
T aek,  many  began  jogging  while 
others  leisurely  strolled  along 
Route  38,  enjoying  the  fresh 
green  mantle  of  the  springtime 
countryside.  They  watched  the 


oxen  wearily  plodding  across 
the  rice  paddies. ..smelled  the 
characteristic  aroma  of  the 
freshly  tilled  soil. ..waved  to 
children  gathered  along  the 
main  road  which  passed 
through  the  villages. ..stopped 
at  a small  store  to  buy  candy  for 
the  kids  or  a snack  for  them- 
selves...took  pictures  to  send 
home. ..and,  eventually,  hoped 
the  end  was  near. 

Several  children  from  the 
home  met  participants  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  hill  and 
walked  with  their  American 
friends  while  other  children 
gathered  at  the  top  of  the  knoll, 
cheering,  clapping  and  showing 
their  appreciation. 

After  the  weary  walkers  had 
a cooling  drink,  the  little  ones 
tugged  at  their  hands  wanting 
to  show  them  their  rooms  and 
the  playful  pigs.  Others  played 
volleyball  or  viewed  improve- 
ments made  possible  from  the 
field  station's  various  activities 
but  all  relaxed  with  the  fact  that 
they'd  helped  someone  else. 

— JoAnn  Meade 
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